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firmness" he discovers as the  leading characteristics
of the " coldly upright " editor of the Correspondance

" Grimm," affirms Mr. Morley, "was an able and
helpful man, in spite of his having a rough manner,
powdering his face, and being so monstrously scented
as to earn the name of the musk bear. He had the
firmness and positivity which are not always beautiful,
but of which there is probably too little, rather than too
much, in the world, certainly in the France of his time;
and of which there was none at all in Rousseau. Above
all things, he hated declamation. It is easy to see how
Rousseau's way of ordering himself would gradually
estrange so hard a head as this. It is possible that
jealousy may have stimulated the exercise of his natural
shrewdness.1 But this shrewdness, added to entire want
of imagination and a very narrow range of sympathy,
was quite enough to account for Grimm's harsh judg-
ment, without attributing to him sinister motives. . . .
The characters of the two men were profoundly anti-
pathetic. Rousseau we know: [?] sensuous, impulsive,
extravagant, with little sense of the difference between
reality and dream. Grimm was exactly the opposite :
judicious, collected, self-seeking, coldly upright. After
being secretary to several high people, he became the
literary correspondent of various German sovereigns,
keeping them informed of what was happening in the
world of art and letters, just as an ambassador keeps
Ms Government informed of what happens in politics.
TJie sobriety, impartiality and discrimination of his
criticism makes one think highly of his literary judg-
ment. This is not all, however; his criticism is
conceived in a tone that impresses us with the writer's
integrity" 2

In so far as his opinion of Jean Jacques Bousseau's
private character is concerned, a critic who comes away

1  Jealousy of Madame d'Epinay is what Mr. Morley intends.

2  Vol. i. p. 280.eau were, m E. Scherer's
